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BILLINGSGATE'S BELIEF 


N 1892, when | was seven, my Father, then 

a Merchant with his office at 88, Bishops- 
gate Street Within (next to Palmerston 
Housc), first brought me to Tower Hill early 
onc morning through Billingsgate Market. 
“The man's not born who will move Bil- 
lingsgate," and Hitler's principal achieve- 
ment was that he moved Billingsgate for one 
whole fortnight. 


Since 1922, when Тос H sent me to be the 
Vicar of its Guild Church, AI Hallows-by-the- 
Tower, my morning walk is happiest when 
it takes me into mv Eastern share of Billings- 
gate. The great Market itself. in Lower 
Thames Strect is a few hundred yards beyond 
the thirteen acres of our Parish Boundaries. 
These boundaries remain identical with those 
laid down in 675 A.D. when All Hallows 
first became a Parish Church, most probably 
the earliest in London. 


It has been my delight, for many years, to 
pass the time of day with the Fish Porters, 
some of whom reach tthe Hill at 2 a.m.! The 
Market closes at 9 a.m. A Chapter in The 
Pageant of Tower Hill composed by Dr. 
Leftwich and myself, describes the life and 
work of Billingsgate. Here I need only men- 
tion that the “ Stands," each of which bears 
а name ancient or modern, dispose them- 
selves from Eastcheap to Tower Hill. 


Two Stands are named after two constables. 
One is “Joe the Pleeceman's Stand." This 
name comes down from one old friendly con- 
stable on duty a century ago, a member of the 
original Force established under Sir Robert 
Peel. But “ Bill the Policeman "' is believed 
to be a late Victorian personality. His name 
safeguards a Stand in Lower Thames Street 
hard by the Tower, stretching from Brewer's 
Quay to Puddle Dock. i 


Opposite: PONTYPOOL JuNGLE (see p. 124). 
“ Above: In the ‘Club.’ 
Below: In the ‘Jungle.’ 


This morning, after Church, 1 had the 
good fortune to meet a living member of the 
Market, whose name will long abide. He 
has a Stand named after him already in Little 
Tower Strect. This is “ Joe Godspeed’s 
Stand.” Joe Godspeed is daily there and can 
be interviewed. Неге I received to-day an 
urgent message from Mr. Searle of Laindon, 
Essex, a licensed Fish Porter of Billingsgate 
Market, and a member of the Labour Party. 
I was much struck with what he said to me, 
and asked him to write it down. Here are 
his words : 

"I definitely say that as we are a civilised 
Nation, a condition partly brought about by the 
Churches of England, I think that the Govern- 
ment should start buildiug up our Churches at 
once." 


The ruins of All Hallows heard these 
words, and seemed to bless them in the May 
sunshine. The verdict was entirely unsought; 
it came from the man's heart. And, as he 
spoke, I remembered how, on the fatal 
morning of December 8, 1940, the first bomb 
struck the East End of All Hallows at 2 a.m. 
The blitz went on, but from the moment that 
I reached the Church, escorted thither by dear 
Michacl Coleman, the Fish Porters of Billings- 
gate surrounded the battered walls and 
mourned what had occurred. Many of the 
men shyly stepped forward with the first gift 
towards the restoration during those morning 
hours before “ All Clear.” 

Are we then right to leave this part of 
London destitute of a Church for many 
years? All Hallows and St. Dunstan in the 
East, St. Olave, Hart Street, St. Clements 
Eastcheap and St. Swithun, London Stone, 
have not a roof between them. Is this fair? 
Should not the Government and Diocese be 
urged to give priority to one or other of 
Christ's old workshops near Tower Hill? 
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G. K. Chesterton, my old School friend, 
wrote much on Christmas. Let me quote one 
stanza. It well might be our motto for these 
years : 

Babe of two thousand Birthdays, we that are 

young yet grey, 

We that with sects and whims and wars have 

wasted Christmas Day, 


We bring thee back great Christendom, 
Churches, and Towns and Towers, 

And since our hands are glad, O Lord, to cast 
them down like flowers, 

"Тїз not that they enrich Thy hands, but they 
are saved from ours. 


I" 


“Churches and Towns and Towers 
That’s the right sequence! "''UBEY. 


A Correction—and an Opportunity 


All friends are asked to contradict the 
rumour, that an American War Help Society 
is pledged to finance the Rebuilding of All 
Hallows! This is not true. Apart from a 
proportion of the ultimate grant for repairs 
promised by H.M. Government to the Lon- 
don Diocese, All Hallows Rebuilding Fund 
cannot rely on any outside source. A few 
friends in the States will gladly help. But 


THE TASK 


Hunznr Secretan, Hon. Administrator of 


you and | have to face the most arduous act of 
sacrifice we have ever made. We have to 
raise {100,000 for the Rebuilding and Re- 
equipment of the old Guild Church. Mem- 
bers and units of Toc HL will naturally wish 
to undertake their full share of this burden. 
Write straight to me, Rev. Р. В. Clayton, All 
Hallows Porch Room. Byward Street, Lon- 
don, E.C.3. 


OF TOC H 


Toc H from 1935 to 1940, returned to the 


Central Executive last May and gave the following talk (here slightly abbreviated) to их 


week-end Conference on July 7 (see p. 124). 


T seems to me that if we are going to say 

or think anything useful about Toc H (by 
which I mean post-war Toc H), we have to 
try and get as clear a view as we can of the 
world situation and I propose to start by try- 
ing to sketch its salient characteristics as 1 
see them. 

At the outset I think we want to be aware 
of two points. The first is a very hopeful 
sign, and that is the realisation you find in all 
quarters, and not least in the people who are 
beginning to be demobilised, of the tremen- 
dous difficulties ahead of us. There are 
many of us who can remember the optimistic 
spirit in which men came back from the last 
war, but this time a lot of people are facing 
the difficulties and beginning to see, in a 
vague sort of way, that there is no human 
remedy. If one looks right back one ought 
to be full of hope in that regard, remember- 
ing that it was out of the despair of the 
human and pagan civilisation of Rome that 
the Faith was first built. 

And the other point should help to kecp 
our minds straight. We have no illusions 
left as to how low human beings can fall— 
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on the whole probably a good thing. The 
war has done away with a lot of nonsense we 
half believed. On the other hand, war has 
brought out how high human beings can 
rise, and in this there ts a grave risk that we 
may very easily fall into the illusion of sup- 
posing that because magnificent qualities of 
heroism and unselfishness have been shown 
in stress of war the same people are going to 
produce them in the peace. War is in idea 
a very simple thing, and things happen under 
the stimulus of war which are not easy to 
produce in peace. 


The Enemy of Christendom 


May I say, sketching very lightly, what 1 
feel we ought to do for and through and 
with Toc H, and what are the characteris- 
tics of this world into which we are emerging. 
1 am not going to attempt to speak оп poli- 
tical, social or economic backgrounds, but to 
suggest all that on a very simple sub-division. 
First of all, we are faced with a world in 
which what used to be called Christendom, 
the body of those who actively practise the 
Christian faith, fs in a very small minority. 


The Church of Christ is once more a minor- 
пу movement instead of the religion of all 
sensible people. Secondly, there are a very 
large number of people who are extremely 
conscious of a void within, both in their own 
lives and in the life of the society around 
them, and the lack of a firm foundation. For 
did not St. Augustine say: '"' Thou hast 
created us unto Thyself, and our heart finds 
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no rest until it rests in Thee "? 


Now, this is the really crucial point. 1 
would suggest to you that for the first time 
for centuries the Christian faith is confronted 
with а counter-faith —and a counter-faith of 
great power. The older amongst us grew up 
in the belief that its foes were intellectual 
doubt and the anarchism of personal selfish- 
ness. The new idol—for it ¢s an idol—is the 
projection of man's petty self into the vision 
of a‘ collective man,” in glorification of which 
he finds satisfaction for his own littleness. It 
takes many forms—the state, the nation, the 
race, the party, the class maybe, and (Toc H 
should beware) even a society. Hitler’s Reich 
was an evil example of it. This new glori- 
fication of a collective human-made entity 
is a most virulent form of disease from which 
the 20th centurv is suffering in onc form or 
another. The danger is that it seems to call 
out the essential virtues of the Christian faith 
—courage, unselfishness, self-sacrifice, readi- 
ness to face almost anything. You find that 
kind of virile faith and consequently you find 
its willing victims following it with devotion, 
whatever the particular object of their devo- 
tion may be, and not realising that it is in fact 
a juggernaut who cares nothing for the indi- 
vidual and crushes souls as well as bodies. 
And the reason, of course, is that men are 
worshipping a large-sized human image and 
that it leaves God out of the picture. Take 
away God and you take away the eternal 
value of the individual soul. I am convinced 
that in this 2oth century the Devil has found 
a weapon of a subtlety which, with all his arts, 
he has not produced before. Between these 
two, between this collective human idol and 
the Faith, lies a war which will have to be 
fought to a finish, and each of them has to 
strive to win over that large inert mass of 


people who know little except that they feel 
that their souls have no rest. In broad out- 
lines I believe that is the set up of this 2oth 
century, the situation into which Toc H is 
emerging. Against that background I want 
to suggest to vou that we have to think of 
what our movement is to be. 


Impediments to Toc H 


It has become the practice in recent years 
to omit the adjective “ militant " from the 
prayer for the Church Militant, but every 
time I hear that done I think that of all ages 
and of all times this is the time we should 
keep on saying it. Against that background, 
what has Toc H, in its twenty years of life 
before the war, attained? If we dissolve in 
sentiment about it we are going to be lost. 
The only wav to make sure that we plan 
now for the special task it has to play in the 
conflict of the years ahead is to examine Toc 
Н somewhat critically. In spite of five vears 
in business will vou try to remember that I 
am examining it from inside and not out- 
side, and that I should not be here if I did 


not believe in it. 


Starting from the experience of the Old 
House, with which at a very early stage be- 
came intermingled the other experience that 
came from the Doctor in Bermondsey—and 
the two mixed extraordinarily well—we have 
built up an organised body with local units, 
a regular ‘system of government, standards 
of membership, reasonable standards of finan- 
cial responsibility, rules and customs, much 
property, in fact all the paraphernalia of a 
society. It is perfectly true that that process 
has given Toc H a coherence without which 
it would most certainly have dissipated into 
a number of fancy forms. 

Let us have the courage to see the impedi- 
ments to its job which it has created in the 
process. These are the ones which occur to 
me. I think there is a real danger that our 
society and its units may come to be thought 
of, and are sometimes thought of, as ends in 
themselves and not simply as convenient 
groupings which assist the main purpose of 
Toc H. If and when that occurs—and we 
all know that it does occur—will vou re- 
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member that we are getting dangerously near 
to subscribing within Toc H to what I have 
tried to describe to you as the Devil's chief 
instrument, the organization of a human in- 
stitution which absorbs the collective devo- 
tion of its individuals. 

That is one thing. Then, perhaps more 
subtly, there is sometimes to be found in 
Toc H a decided assumption that Toc H is 
a miniature church. We shall be on very 
dangerous ground if we try to think of Toc 
H as a society representing in full the width 
and glory of the Church of Christ—a micro- 
cosm having all the characteristics of the 
macrocosm. There is a real truth in the gibe 
about mother's religion being B.B.C. and 
father's Toc Н. We laugh at it, but let's 
recognise the truth. 

Another thing which belongs to the past. 
] think it is true to say that, for over twenty 
years, class barriers have been our ' King 
Charles’ head.’ In the name of fellowship 
we have tended first to magnify them and 
then to knock them down with a very heavy 
hand, and I believe that that way of dealing 
with them has been the real basis of the 
charge of ' heartiness" which has often been 
brought against Toc H. 

The people who made it felt that we were 
pretending to a fellowship which was not 
real. I think that belongs to the past, because 
the reversion in relationships which this war 
has brought about has done away with much 
of our self-conscious dealing with class 
barriers in the past. 

Another thing. From time to time we 
have been foolish enough to advertise Toc H 
as a ‘power house’ of service, a reservoir 
from which societies can recruit, and the in- 
evitable result is that we have been tried and 
found wanting. 1 used to hear that frequent- 
ly in the old days. An immense amount of 
first-rate service has been done by individual 
members of Toc H and much of our finest 
service has been the cultivation of individual 
friendships in difficult circumstances. The 
trouble is not that our service has been bad 
but that we have claimed to be judged by the 
world's standards and the world, by its 
standards, has found us wanting. 
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I leave out Marks because our canvas is al- 
ready full. There have been good and bad 
Marks, some indifferent and some first-rate, 
but all the way through we have not been 
quite sure what we really thought a Mark 
ought to be. 

Characteristics of Toc H 

These are grave criticisms and І make 
them because I believe in Toc H. The 
right remedy is not to flog those 
criticisms but to use them to help to find 
out what is our special function within 
the general purpose of the Church. If ат 
right in suggesting that it is, above all, im- 
portant that the Church to-day should see 
itself as the Church militant with a tremen- 
dous fight before it, ir must, like a modern 
army, have its specialised weapons; its 
specialised forces must be fighting each with 
the weapons best adapted to its special task. 
What is the special task within the fight of 
the Church which ts for Toc H to undertake, 
and what are the special weapons that it re- 
quires? We nced, therefore, to ask ourselves 
what is the distinguishing characteristic of 
Toc H. It is not that its basis is Christian. 
That is obviously common ground to all the 
churches and all Christian societies. It is not 
that it had in the Old House a sense and ex- 
perience compounded of fellowship, service, 
and the varied forms of the practice of the 
presence of God which the Upper Room 
stood for. All these are common ground to 
the larger society of the Church. Yet I am 
trying to say to you that Toc H is a special 
force within the Church with a special job 
to do. I have tried to ask myself, with that 
conviction, what is that special job and how 
we can define it, and 1 have made a rough 
attempt, which is no more than just break- 
ing the ground. 

I think the special characteristics of Toc H 
are two. The first is that it has a definite 
history deriving from a definite place in time 
and spacc—the Old House in Poperinghe, 
something which we all know and are proud 
of, not a mere tradition but a living growth, 
as men found in peace and war new items 
of experience and achievement to add to it. 
That, I think, is the first characteristic—our 


historical basis—in military terms our ' regi- 
mental tradition, the basis of our esprit de 
corps. 

The other characteristic, I think, is that 
Toc H is a method of working, getting men 
to experiment in trying out sources of fellow- 
ship in their own lives in practical. form 
against a declared Christian background. 
Years ago the old Doctor went to Oxford 
and horrified undergraduates by telling them 
to go and live "the crucified life іп Ber- 
mondsey." He horrified them—and he got 
them. We may say that this is not language 
which we can use to-day, but I honestly be- 
lieve that, if Toc H is keener to use its 
methods properly of inviting people to ex- 
periment in trying out sources of fellowship 
in their own lives against a Christian back- 
ground, it is in fact saying that your service 
and your fellowship will depend on how near 
you can get to living the “ crucified life." I 
wonder if we dare put it as high as that? I 
think we must. 

A ‘Special’ Force 

The teams that carry our that experiment 
are, again to use military terms, ‘commandos’ 
or ' special service troops,” operating in a fron- 
tier zone, not within the established fortified 
zones of the Church, or even, very often, 
behind enemy lines; they are co-operating 
with all men of goodwill who will lend a 
hand, not asking to which particular element 
of the maquis they belong. This is the nature 
of the Toc H teams or units, and they must 
use the light weapons appropriate to their 
task. They must discard, though not despise, 
the gas of exegesis, the heavy guns of the pul- 
pit and the flame-throwers of the revivalist 
meeting. It is the job of Toc H teams in the 
future to be out behind the enemy lines win- 
ning men to the team by an experimental 
method, that is, a method in which men are 
invited to experiment. But let us be sure that 
the teams are not the only people who are 
spreading Toc H and doing the specialised 
job of Toc H. There are the lone, coura- 
geous souls, armed only perhaps with a first- 
aid outfit or a miniature wireless set, going 
in to observe and encourage wherever they 
find suitable soil, but always maintaining, 


however precariously, communication with 
the main body. There is your General mem- 
ber as he ought to be. 

If that picture is right, then T would plead 
with you that Toc H should have the utmost 
flexibility, the minimum of rules and disci- 
pline necessary to keep its members to their 
purpose and maintain the coherence and co- 
operation it requires. Particular units must 
b: loose. You will think it odd when I say 
they must be * loose,’ and you will think it 
odder when ] sav they must be ‘tight’ as 
well. Rules must not be too rigid, but yet 
they must have just that grip of tightness 
that horses should have on the reins, just to 
keep the thing straight. Moreover these 
units must be able to dissolve into the maquis 
if the situation requires it or their forces grow 
too small to maintain themselves as a unit. 
That is why I have advocated that we shall 
not draw our scheme of units and tests of 
membership too rigidly. 

I believe the Church urgently needs a force 
like that capable of getting right in among 
the enemy. I believe it wants it most terribly 
badly. There are few things it wants more 
if it is to prevail in the fight that is ahead of 
it—a force capable of fighting on their own 
ground the dangerous positive opponents of 
the Faith. 1 think Toc Н is built for that job 
and can do it if it will keep that in mind as 
its purpose and will not try to be all and every 
sort of good thing that is not its special job, 
and if it will only bother about itself as a 
society so far as is necessary to give it stability 
for its special task. 

That, as I see it, is the way Toc H can best 
“ listen for the voice of God and strive to do 
His will fearlessly, reckoning nothing of the 
world’s opinion " for itself as individuals or 
as a family. The men who framed the Main 
Resolution did not see the world exactly as 
we see it twenty-five years later, but they 
were on to the right things. It is our job to 
apply these words in the world as it is to-day, 
in a society and a time that has never more 
greatly needed the fresh working of that 
leaven to which the Kingdom of God was 
once likered by One Who knew. 

H.A.S. 
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THE ELDER BRETHREN 


Austtx.—On April 13, JosuvA EpwiN 
Avsrix, Lighthouse keeper at Avonmouth. а 
founder member of Shircehampton Branch. 
Е tei 
Elected 31.12.35. 

Brestey.—In a railway accident near Cra- 
cow. Poland, on March то. Накоір E. 
Beestey, R.S.M., prisoner of war in Stalag 
УШ B. Initiated 27.3.43. 

Bowex.—On May 4, Wittiam Bowen, aged 
47. Customs Officer. Treasurer of Crosby 
Group and а member of the Mersevside Dis- 
trict Team. 

Слмрве:1.. Оп July 17, Eowarn TaswELL 
Самрвега., Bart., a member of the House ot 
Commons Group. Elected 14.4.28. 

ConscapEN.—On June 7, Witrtam Cors- 
CADEN, aged бї, a member and former Job- 
master of Hawkhurst Group. Elected 21.2.33. 

ETHEREDGE.—İn Cairo on the way home 
from imprisonment in Stalag 344. Germany, 
К. V. Evurrence of Natal. a member of the 
Council of Toc H Southern. Africa. 

EvaNs-Gwyx.—ln November, 1943 (news 
recently received) as a prisoner of war, Singa- 
pore, Evans-Gwyx, a founder member. ot 
Treorchy Branch. Elected 1929. 

Fraxcis.—On July 7, after long illness, 
Rev. Рин» Francis, aged 74, founder Padre 
of Treorchy Branch. Elected 24.12.30. 

Hasenrixe.—Reported shot. by the Ger- 
mans on the eve of liberation. Fren Haset- 
TINE, of Saltburn. a member of Stalag 344 
Branch. 

Hayes.—On July 1. the Rev. Јомх Haves, 
Padre of Wellington (Salop) Branch. Elected 
31.5. 38. 

Heap.—On July 6. J. J. Heap, a member of 
Weymouth Branch. Elected 9.10.30. 


Hottincs.—Suddenly on March зо. Jotun 
E. Hotties, a Western Area member. 
Pa ive z 
Elected 13.3.°33. 

Howartn.—On June 28. 1943. (news re- 
ceived in June, 1945), as a prisoner of war in 
‘Thailand, Н. Н. Howartn, Gunner, aged 31. 
Elected 16.2.37. 
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Hvrcuixcs.—In. July, Сеси, Н. Нотсн- 
ivcs, Major. арса 44, a legless member of the 
Home Guard for four vears, a member of 
Cosham Group. Elected 18.3.24. 

Hexr.—Missing, presumed killed on active 
service, Jous P. Нохт, Commander, R.N. 
Elected 14.1.37. 

James.—In January, Leslie JAMES, a mem- 
ber of the former Coleford Group. Elected 
01:23230. 

LrztGH.—Exccuted. in Мау, 1944, Бу the 
Germans, after ап attempt to escape from 
Stalag Luft Ш. Тпомаѕ Barker LetcH, Pilot 
Officer, R.A.F.. a member of Stalag Luft Ill 
ranch, 1943. 

Lowmax.—Died of wounds on April 19. 
Hesa P. Lowwax, prisoner of war in Stalag 
Luft VI. Initiated June, 738. 

Papwick.—On February 24. HUBERT FRAN- 
cis Papwick, C.B.E.. aged 88, a member of 
Funtington Group. 

Pyper.—Reported dhed in February, 1942. 
just before the capitulation of Singapore. 
Josten R. Руреқ, Licut.. R.A.S.C., a member 
of the Services Branch. Elected 4.3.37. 

Керсе. Оп Mav S. Encar Runce, aged 
59, a member of Cheltenham Branch. Elected 
[.6.744. 

SurctLirEE.—On June 23. Босак SUTCLIFFE, 
Беги. R.A.S.C. à member of Kendal 
Branch, attached to Bramley Group. Elected 
24.4. JI. 

Watkrey.—Bex Watkrgv, a member and 
former Secretary of Kenilworth Group. 
Elected 15.8.'28. 

Wiarstiaw.—On June б. C. P. WarsHaw, 
aged 65, a member of Doncaster. Branch. 
Elected 31.7.26. 

WsrkEs.— Killed in action in Italy on April 
28, Б. A. Weekes, Trooper, a member of 
Bulawavo Branch, S. Rhodesia, once of 
Dartford Branch. 

Correction 

Е. A. Hust was Chairman of Gillingham 
Group, not a member of Chatham Branch 
as reported in the June JOURNAL. 


LIGHTS ON TOC Н-П. This Family Business 


Last month we printed two papers on aspects of Toc Н by Hergerr Leccate, Administra 
twe Padre, which had already been in circulation in typed form. Two more here follow, 
and the last two of the serics will appear next month. 


M EMBERS of Toc Н speak of their 
Groups and Branches as Families. 
What do they mean by this? 


Quite obviously there are some aspects of 
family life which are not to be found in a 
Toc H unit. The members of any given 
unit are either all men or all women. Fur- 
thermore, they do not normally live in the 
same house. Nevertheless, when Toc H uses 
the term ‘Family’ it has real significance. 
What are these marks of a true family which 
we seek to reproduce in a Toc Н unit? 

Members of a family belong together. 
They may have dillerences. They may quarrel 
but their quarrels are within the family. 
Their differences arc within their together- 
ness. They rejoice together. They bear each 
others sins and frailucs. None of them can 
live in plenty whilst others of the Family are 
ш want. They may be members of different 
churches or of no church. They may be mem- 
bers of different political parties or of no 
party, but they can count on each other and 
learn from cach other. Members of Toc H 
believe that the perfect society, which is the 
Purpose of God. will be like that, only more 
so. 

In a family our brotherhood and sisterhood 
derive from a common parentage. The only 
thing which can give real significance to 
brotherhood amongst men is the idea of the 
Fatherhood of God. We seck to build a 
society in which the sons of God are able to 
work and play, to vote and be governed, to 
live and to die, as befits the children of God. 
When we talk of loving our neighbour, we 
are not being sentimental. Love in this sense 
is not a feeling at all. It is a steadfast deter- 
mination to treat others as though they be- 
longed to our family. This is the Christian 
ideal and standard. Men cannot, therefore, 
be mere subjects of a king. They cannot, 
therefore, be mere hands used by an employer. 
We cannot, therefore, seek our own ends as 
individuals or nations without betraying our 


faith. We are parts of one great family. A 
unit of Toc H secks to act as though these 
things were true. It looks outward and places 
its services at the disposal of others. Its mem- 
bers are interested in the life of their own 
community, in the life of the nation, and in 
international relationships. They approach 
each in the spirit of the family. They recog- 
nise that the world needs not only а new 
order but new men to put in it. Units are 
neither Socialist nor Conservative, but in 
them both will meet as members of a family, 
acknowledging in worship their Father and 
their together-ness. If members are Socialists, 
it will be in order that a world may be built 
such as befits the children of God. If mem- 
bers are Conservatives, it will be in order 
that a world may be built such as befits the 
children of God. This will be true, whatever 
religious or political label а member bears. 


How does this outlook work out in a town 
or village community? It lays upon Toc H 
the necessity of helping to create a better 
spirit within the community. 

One of the disturbing factors to-day is that 
the Christian forces of goodwill in a com- 
munity are not used as a united force. They 
work in what are almost water-tight compart- 
ments. They have to use up much energy 
in holding together churches or headquarters 
for their special adherents. They go out 
among men to persuade them to accept 
their message. Men are not eager to listen. 
Often they believe that the real interest of 
these workers is to increase the numbers who 
belong to their particular section. This is 
usually untrue, but it is not difficult to under- 
stand how the misconception arises. In reality 
the leaders of all Churches and Christian 
Movements would like to combine forces so 
as to spread the news that there is a good 
Purpose working itself out in this bewilder- 
ing world. Unfortunately, the good gets in 
the way of the best. Each section is guarding 
some aspect of the Truth that is important, 
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and so all are cautious and suspicious in their 
approach to each other. Yet the great funda- 
mental and simple Truths about life are 
accepted by all of them and, what is equally 
true, they are accepted also by many who are 
outside all these sections. A Toc H unit 
accepts the Christian view of God and man 
and life. In a Toc H unit men from all these 
groupings can be found. Often such a unit 
can provide a meeting place or a rallying 
point within the community round which the 
forces of goodwill can gather without fear or 
mutual suspicion. The unit has no axe to 
grind, It seeks no credit for itself. Indeed, 
if it did, it would be false to its own purpose. 
A multiplication of units in any community 
would be centres of wholesomeness such as 
would spread the family spirit. 

Another direction in which a Toc H unit 
can be of use results from the fact that it does 
not exist to run activities itself but rather to 
recruit and inspire man-power for existing 
organisations. It seeks to know about all 
efforts for the well-being of the community 
and to bring willing workers into touch with 
them. Those who join the Family are ex- 
pected to serve the community and are shown 
how to find suitable activity. In addition, 
its members are sensitive spots in the com- 
munity and become aware of needs that are 
not being met. They then make others aware 
of such gaps in the social service until a pub- 
lic feeling is created strong enough to tackle 
them. 

Toc H believes that the only enduring motive 
for all worth-while work is the fact that we 
are members one of another. When we face 
problems such as the treatment of our 


enemies after the war, units of Toc H will 
seek to create a spirit of reconciliation. This 
does not mean that they will be agreed about 
the terms of peace which should result, but 
it does mean that their attitude will be born 
of a desire to treat our enemies as befits the 
children of God. They will remember how 
God treats His rebellious children. He does 
not deliver them from all the consequences 
of their folly and sin; He docs help them to 
begin again. He does not try to compel them 
to show friendship towards Him; He does 
make them aware of His fricndship for them. 
His friendship is always greater than the sin- 
ning of His children. They will remember 
also that whatever we do to our enemies we 
shall do to our God. 

Here, then, are some of the things which 
are bound up in the Toc H conception of a 
family. Members seek to make their own 
neighbourhood, and then. in widening cir- 
cles, the world, conform more closely to the 
perfect society. Because units are small each 
member knows that he is a part of a family 
in which he is significant in his own right. 
This is necessary for all men if we are ever 
to have a democracy worthy of the name. It 
is not enough to be told that we are all of 
infinite worth. It is not enough that we have 
freedom of speech and worship and the right 
to vote. We must know ourselves to be part 
of some community in which we recognise 
ourselves to be significant. We cannot, as in- 
dividuals, do much to change the destiny of 
nations, but we can all do something to 
change the atmosphere of our own com- 
munitv. In the ultimate no statesman can 
do a greater or more important work. 


IN. «Membership 


How does one become a member of Toc H? 
The question is often asked. Too often the 
answer includes a lot of information about 
probation and sponsorship. The ardour of 
some men has been damped down when they 
have heard that they must be put on trial 
before their fitness for membership can be 
recognised. The label, ‘ Probationer,' is not 
too happv a choice. It has, however, become 
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a part of the language of Toc H and it may 
be that we must continue to use it. It is, 
therefore, more than ever necessary that we 
should understand what we mcan by it. A 
‘Probationer’ is a serious enquirer or pros- 
pective member. During a man's probation 
it is not the man only who is on probation; 
the unit and Toc H are also on probation. 
It mav be that, when the prospective member 


gets to know more about the unit or about 
Toc H, he will no longer desire to travel in 
such company. 

Membership usually happens in this way. 
Аз a result of some curiosity which has been 
aroused in his mind, a visitor attends a unit 
mecting or perhaps a Guest Night. He is 
interested by what takes place. He is asked, 
quite naturally, to come again and gladly 
responds. Successive mectings increase his 
interest. Presently he enquires how one be- 
comes a member of Toc H. He may even 
want to know what the subscription is. He 
is told that membership of Toc H does not 
happen quite that way. His new friends 
will talk to him about Toe H and answer 
his questions. If he is a man who is likely 
to be helped by literature, they will provide 
him with pamphlets and books to read. 
During this period he is not so much being 
tested as being helped to understand what 
itis he is seeking te join. He will be invited 
to share in some of the jobs that are under- 
taken by the unit. When new men have been 
attending for a number of weeks, the Pilot 
or some other member may wisely talk to the 
unit about the meaning of membership. This 
talk should be quite direct and, above all, 
should be frank about the Christian basis of 
Toc H. If the speaker knows the traditions, 
there can be no doubt that he will interest 
not only prospective members but also old 
members of the Family. It cannot be too 
clearly stated that it is the unit’s responsibility 
to see to it that an enquirer understands what 
sort of a Movement Toc H is. It is the en- 
quirer’s responsibility to decide whether he 
wants to link himself with such a Movement. 
All this may take some weeks but, at the 


end of it, the new man will know the mem- 
bers of the unit individually and be known 
by them. He will realise that, even before he 
has been made a member, he has become a 
part of the Family. 


When this stage has been reached, his 
name will probably come before the Execu- 
tive and they will have no hesitation in 
agreeing with his request for membership. 
Do we need the name ‘ Probationer °? АП 
we want to know concerning a candidate for 
membership is whether he knows what Toc 
H is; whether he has become, in a real sense, 
part of the Family; whether he is prepared 
to take his share in the work of the Family. 
If the unit Executive is satisfied about these 
things he can immediately be accepted as a 
member. When the unit is a Group, the 
Elections Committee or District Team will 
ratifv the unit recommendation. When the 
unit is a Branch, the Executive can pass him 
for membership. The new member will 
probably want to be initiated, but that is for 
him to decide. 


In the future there may be new groupings 
of men in the Toc H Family, but most prob- 
ably, membership will always involve being 
absorbed into some team of Toc H men. 
This ought to be true of General Members 
who have passed through unit life. One of 
the problems of General Membership is how 
to find a form of unit life of which new Gen- 
eral Members can become a part. 


We must not make membership of Toc H 
a matter of tests. We must see it as the re- 
ception of more and yet more men into a 
family circle, the spirit of which has cap- 
tured them. H.L. 


CONFERENCES AGAIN 


ГІТН the "cessation of hostilities in 

Europe " (a cautious legal phrase which 
wisely avoids the word ‘ peace’) Тос Н, 
with other socicties, resumes the peace-time 
diversion of conferences. Used aright, they 
are delightful and valuable, and both never 
more than now—for we have not met many 
of our friends for a long time and we have 


many plans for the future to lay with them. 
Besides all sorts of conferences ог ‘ train- 
ing week-ends’ which may be held locally, 
the Central Executive have asked certain 
Areas to arrange week end conferences on a 
regional scale. The Scottish Conference will 
take place on September 8-9 at Carlisle, the 
Northern Conference on September 15-16 at 
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Manchester, and the South-Eastern Confer- 
ence on September 22-23 in London. As the 
notice of these says: 


'" We are expecting reinforcements as a result 
of the war-time work of Toc H. Leaders in the 
Areas are responsible for keeping the family true 
to its purpose and for discovering how that pur- 
pose can be carried out in the present situation. 
It is felt that these Conferences will help to 
clarify the issues with which we shall be faced 
and will also give a sense of direction to the 
whole family." 


Central Executive and Staff 

Meanwhile two Conferences, centrally or- 
ganised, were held in July. At the first the 
Central Executive spent a weck-end with 
members of the Stafl and some of the Hon. 
Area Correspondents at Mark П in London 
on July 7-8. The discussions ranged round 
talks by two members of the Central Execu- 
tive, Keith Fraser and Hubert Secretan, and 
two members of the Staff, Padre Kenneth 
Bloxham and Jack Shaw. Each was asked 
to speak on the job of Toc H as he saw it. 
Hubert's talk is printed on page 116, and we 
hope to give readers some other fruit of the 
Conference next month. 

Meetings and a service were held in the 
very pleasant lounge of Mark II, overlooking 
St. George's Square and the River, and a 
small team of hostellers and helpers in the 


kitchen made the Conference much at home. 


The following day, Monday, July 9, the 
Staff went to Oxford for their own Confer- 
ence until Saturday morning. The party, 
forty strong, lived and worked in the delight- 
ful surroundings ot University College, 
whose Master, John Wild, and Dean, Giles 
Alington, have long been members of Toc H. 
Each morning, after a period of devotion, 
Dr. James Parkes, widely known to the read- 
ing public as "John Hadham,' author of 
two "Penguins; Good God and God and 
Human Progress, and to many circles by 
other books and lectures, talked to the Con- 
ference on ` Religion in the World To-day’: 
the rest of the morning was given to dis- 
cussion rising out of this talk. The after- 
noon was tree for the delights of Oxford or 
letter-writing. After tea an hour and a half 
was given to ` brass-tack ` questions of Toc Н 
work, and the evening session (8-10 p.m.) was 
opened by a ‘set speaker, (Fubby, Barkis, 
Sawbones, Alec Churcher, Kenneth Blox- 
ham, lan Fraser and Herbert Leggate), with 
discussion following. It was a busy weck, but 
it is impossible to give any useful summary 
of the work or a picture of the true fellowship 
which makes half the value of bringing the 
whole Stafl thus together once a year. 


PONTYPOOL JUNGLE 


FoR ten days at the end of June people of 
Pontypool, Monmouthshire, were trans- 
ported into the Burmese jungle, where they 
helped the Toc H appeal for its work among 
the troops in S.E.A.C. The Lucania Hall, 
sacred in peace-time to billiards and in war 
to the Home Guard, had been marvellously 
transformed by Major J. D. Cane, R.A.O.C., 
and a small party of N.C.O.’s and men. 
Thirty tons of carth had been transported 
and laid on the floor of the hall; twenty lorry- 
loads of foliage had been added to the trees 
and other ‘properties’ which came from 
London and large quantities of ‘tropical’ 
plants were ' grown ' on the premises. 
As the public entered the hall they found 
themselves in a Toc H rest-camp, an echo of 
Elephant Point on the Burma coast. From 
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its comfortable lounge and canteen they 
looked out on а palm-shaded beach and the 
blue Bav of Bengal (a huge canvas painted by 
Sergt. Jeffreys, who ts a scenic artist in 
‘civvy street’). There is also a display of the 
special equipment issued to jungle fighters— 
watertight boots with rust-proof nails, gaiters 
to foil snakes, light-weight rifles and so on. 


Up half a dozen steps from this comfort— 
and you were in the jungle itself. The text 
for it greeted the visitor at the entrance; it 
is taken from an Order of the Day from the 
C-in-C, Admiral Mountbatten, to his troops: 

" You have fought aud battered your way for- 
ward through terrible conditions, and have 
inflicted a defeat which the enemy will not forget. 
Only those who have seen and understand those 
conditions will be able to appreciate vour achieve- 
ments.” 


Everything possible was done to bring 
home to visitors the atmosphere of the 
jungle; even its sounds werc continuously 
broadcast on records, and sultry, damp heat 
gave it an oppressive touch. The Pontypool 
Free Press thus describes it: 

“ Dense masses of undergrowth below, tangled 
foliage of giant growth blotting out the sun, а 
profusion of trees and vine-like parasitic plants, 
with here and there a very grandfather of a ban- 
yan tree. Oppressive heat, monkeys, parakeets 
and insecis of terrifying size, and over all the 
varied noises of the jungle Hfe—birds, beasts, 
frogs and insects а Concealed among the 
foliage lay figures of British soldiers with modern 
arms, covering Japanese pill-boxes. Wading 
waist high through a swampy river is seen 
another man, his rifle held above the water. In 
a clearing another soldicr is cooking a meal; near- 
by is а Tommy manning a 4.2 mortar.” 


all craftsmen know, 
gives and him who 
takes," both the maker and the user. Here 


are two good instances from recent Toc H 
experience on active service on two ' fronts.’ 


MASING things, as 


“blesses him who 


The first picture shows the Common Room 
at Oflag 79 in Germany, described in last 
month's Jounwar (photographs have since 
come to hand). No onc looking at it would 
guess that cverything here was designed not 
by professional decorators and furniture 


The lower picture of our frontispiece this 
month shows the men with the meal and the 
mortar; on the right a mosquito net is 
stretched and above it a monkey hangs from 
а исе. The upper picture is taken from the 
' Club." looking out on the ‘ beach '. 

At intervals each day Lieut. Patrick Law- 
rence, South Staffs Regt., one of the carly 
‘Chindits* with General Wingate, gave 
talks. Two other officers, who had seen 
jungle service, spoke at the opening, a cere- 
mony performed by Lady Mary Herbert. An 
added attraction was the band of the Welch 
Regiment, headed by its famous white goat, 
which played round the town on the opening 
dav. 


THINGS’ 


makers but by officer prisoners, the members 
of the Toc H Branch in the camp, and made 
by them out of Red Cross packing cases and 
such odds and ends as they could come by. 
How they were hampered by the confiscation 
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of their forbidden carpentry tools (hammer and 
pincers) has already been told. The job was 
done for the benefit of the whole community 
in bondage, and surely no one had greater 
enjoyment from it than those who made it a 
labour of love and legitimate pride. 


The picture above comes from Egypt. Gor- 
don Turvey, our Commissioner in the Middle 
East, writes : 

“ Some while ago 1 had the idea that hobbies 


in the form of toy-making or other crafts would 
be a very good activity for Toc H to introduce 


into its M.E.F. programme in its efforts as a 
welfare organisation promoting good morale 
amongst the troops. 1 suggested toys because it 
was a few months before Christmas and I thought 
the men would be induced to indulge in what 
might otherwise be regarded as a childish pastime 
if they had the incentive of making something 
to send home to their own kids. Furthermore— 
and this was a greater incentive to the Toc H men 
—Tito had shortly before evacuated a large num- 
ber of women and children who had found sanc- 
tuary in three large UNRRA camps in M.E., one 
reasonably near our headquarters, and it was well 
known that they possessed only the bare necessi- 
ties for liviug and none of the luxuries and were 
in dire need of friendly assistance. 

So we obtained a room nearby and borrowed 
some tools, in both of which respects we had great 
help from Bob Godwin, District Chairman and 


manager of tlie next 
We obtained fron lvas a never failing 
source of odds ail nd id elsewhere the 
necessary materials ar cracking, mainly on 
making stuffed anin ud dolls from coloured 


mal Bank of Egypt 


bunting. 
As I had' hoped, the idea caught on and spread 
very much wider than iro, and through the 


Middle least News Sheel vaincd a wide publicity. 
A 3-ton truck-load of bunting arrived at the Club 
rooms of the Geniefa Toc H Circle, which has 
one small room in the Chureh of Scotland Cau- 
teen, much to the dismay and bewilderment of 
the Canteen manager, and the photos show the 
result of the labours of the Circle and the many 
friends whom they interested in the work. 

A short while before Christmas the Welfare 
Officer of the UNRRA Camp was made friends 
with and parties visited the camp and saw the 
children. A grand party was arranged and a 
proper presentation made to the children just be- 
fore Christmas.” 

Who got most happiness out of this—the 
toy-makers or the children? Perhaps the 


honours were equal. 


THE WORLD CHAIN OF LIGHT 


"p HIS is a preliminary announcement to 

members everywhere that the World 
Chain of Light will be observed, as usual, on 
December 11 and 12. The first Lamp will be 
lit in Guernsey, Channel Islands. Units and 
members westward from the Channel Islands 
to the Pacific can take their part by ‘ standing 
to’ for the Ceremony of Light at 9 p.m. by 
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their own time on Tuesday, December 11; 
those westward from New Zealand to the 
Channel Islands at 9 p.m. by their own time 
on Wednesday. December 12. The first day, 
December 11, marks the anniversary of the 
opening of Talbot House, Poperinghe, 
thirty years ago; the second, December 12, 


is Tubby’s sixtieth birthday. 


THE LITILE LADY 


URING the ' trouble ' in Greece we gave 

news of the Toc H Services Club, then 
newly opened, in Athens and the adventures 
of Miss Crozier and other workers in it. At 
a very difficult time they were able to play 
a most useful part in the life of our troops, 
fighting unexpectedly in an allied country. 

Lately we have received the first two num- 
bers of the duplicated Monthly News Sheet 
of the Athens Toc H Circle, dated April and 
May. These leave no doubt that the Circle— 
“very literally born under fire in a friendly 
country "—is alive and active. The average 
attendance at its Tuesday meetings is twenty- 
five—12 members, 8 visitors (plus the canteen 
cat) and 5 pass holders. 

Naturally the Circle's first job has been in 
helping the Club, followed by * hospital 
rounds with ‘Voc H doughnuts and good 
cheer," They held three tea-parties a week, 
bringing about filtecn patients from the local 
hospitals down to the Club each time. 


A Greek Partnership 


Especially intcrcsung 15 the relation of the 
Circle to the Greek people : 

“Owing to fortunate circumstances and the 
natural charm of some of our members, we have 
а very strong contact with the Athens University 
Club, which covers old members of the University, 
professors aud students. These Greek friends 
have become very keen on Toc H, and it is our 
fond wish to leave a Cirele behind amongst them. 
From them we have obtained a number of names 
of Greek civilians who want to meet British sol- 
diers, and we are now running an ‘out to tea’ 
service in tlie Centre from the focal point of our 
nightly Information Room.” 

A month later they were writing: 

“The night Leslie Howard, the Deputy Com- 
missioner, came to see us he was rather shaken 
to find more Greek civilians there than Service 
personnel, That was unusual, but it does show 
that we are making progress. We now have four 
old established Greek passholders, and are just 
waiting the word for our first Initiation service."' 

The Greeks clearly take their share in the 
Circle's jobs: 

'" Costas, one of our Greek passholders, has а 
lovely little house on a charming island about 
two miles from the mainland. With the help of 
the Hospital Red Cross sister and the Y.M.C.A., 
who were very enthusiastic, we are going to take 
a party of a dozen or more patients there each 
Sunday afternoon, so that they can bathe, listen 
to the gramophone, lounge around on the beach 
and eat and drink themselves to repletion." 


In their efforts of friendship to our Allies 
they have found other opportunities of ser- 
vice—onc of them, as they say, “ very close 


to the heart of Toc Н everywhere " : 

" We have got wind of a Greek leper colony, 
situated on a forgotten island, where, although 
а certain amount is now being done in the way 
of food and medical supplies, no entertainment 
is forthcoming. We have undertaken to provide 
gramophone records (Greek), gramophones and 
thousands of Greek books of the children's level. 
In this we have the fortunate support of our 
Greek colleagues, and a subcommittee has been 
formed under their leadership." 


The Little Lady 

A good deal of space is given in the second 
number of the News Sheet to the story of one 
particular job. The Secretary of the Circle 
found that a Service friend of his, not con- 
nected with Toc Н, was “ running into debt 
to help a Greck girl for no other reason than 
sheer generosity." She was very ill in hospi- 
tal and he had himself given blood transtu- 
sions twice in three days and had also paid £5 


for someone else to do it. 

' At this point Toc Н decided to take a hand. 
Immediately all suitable members volunteered 
for blood transfusion —knowing full well that from 
the official point of view they were liable to heavy 
penalties. Meanwhile we got to know a little 
more about it.” 


The ' Little Lady,’ as they called her, was 
an orphan who had struggled to keep work- 
ing but finally collapsed. While a friend 
had contrived by ‘ influence’ (money, not the 
degree of illness, is the passport to a Greek 
hospital) to get her into hospital, her neigh- 
bours were preparing to divide her small 
possessions between them. The hospital pro- 
vided her with milk but said that anything 
further was up to her friends—if she had any. 

With the approval of the Area Welfare 
Officer, two members of the Circle at once 
decided to raise some money for food, pend- 
ing the Circle's decision at the next meeting. 
The amount aimed at was five guineas as a 
temporary measure. 

“ Slowly, slowly, aud mostly in single shillings 
from private soldiers, the fund mounted, until it 
reached the almost incredible sum of £20. Sacks 
of oranges arrived in the canteen (at a time when 
they cost two shillings each outside) ; flowers were 


a regular thing from husky Troopers, and every- 
one’s day went up and down with the progress 
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or regress of the ' little lady.’ Someone was tined 
for plaving the piano badly, the Warden bought 
back a tin of his own tobacco for a bob, and the 
crowning moment came when Roy, the Treasurer, 
found a Circle member trving to sell his best 
trousers, which he'd left around for a moment! .. 
The uir] had every possible thing necessary, 
plus the will to live, and seemed to thrive. "Toc 
H itself had three civilian doctors (two of them 
Cirele members) and one Army doctor looking 
after her and calling every day. I wish I could 
say that all our efforts prevailed, but unfortun- 
ately she couldn't quite make it—years of priva- 
tion had left their mark—and she was called on. 
Everyone was very sad, but happy that her last 
days had been spent with unremitting attention 
and care and friends to hand all the time. Ат 
least she had all that human hands could give her. 
After a week, we began to realise that, though 
our ' Little Lady ' had died, none of our efforts 
had been in vain. Some Greek civilians began to 
think about it, and one charming old lady we 
knew promptly decided to ‘ adopt ' someone in a 
hospital from now on. The Leper Colony received 
sufficient publicity for a high-ranking British 
Medical Officer to visit it (albeit in а civilian 
capacity) and to arrange for food and clothing 
to be provided. On all sides we found quickening 
hearts and hands, and eves that sought for these 
sorrows instead of looking always on the surface. 
The money las been kept because it is our in- 
tention, in а week or two's tine, to start a lending 
library in the Leper Colony, with the idea of 
getting the people to ‘ help themselves '."' 


KING ALFRED AND 


Т“ HERE are time-honoured ‘mystic’ num- 

bers as all men know—the Three of the 
Trinity, of Faith, Hope and Charity, of the 
crosses on Calvary; the Seven of the days of 
Creation, of the ' Seven stars in the heaven ' 
or of the Seas and many another; the Twelve 
of the Apostles, or the Paladins of Charle- 
magne. And there is also Four—the Four 
Winds of Heaven, the Four Freedoms of 
President Roosevelt, the Four Points of the 
Toc H Compass. Tubby's Four Points can 
claim, if you like to have it so, a famous 
forerunner in authorship in that great 
Englishman, Alfred the Gieat. This is what 
R. H. Hodgkin in his History of the Anglo- 
Saxons (Vol. П, p. 684, ‘ Alfred, the man 


and his Message °) says about it: 

“From the шапу additions or changes which 
he made in the original texts of Orosius, Boe- 
thius, and Augustine, we may extract four 
characteristic passages containing four doctrines 
for everyday life. ‘These шау be regarded as 
his testament. 

First is his doctrine of Friendship. ‘ Every 
other thing in this world man desireth either 


Before long, we may suppose, all British 
troops will be withdrawn from Greece. To 
the legacy of good feeling which we all hope 
they will leave behind, the Toc H Services 
Club and the Athens Circle will have made a 


solid contribution. 
Athens Postscript 

A Service correspondent sends us a cutung 
from Union Jack of June 4, with the note that 
" this expresses what we feel”: 

“So the Тос H canteen has gone! During the 
lime of the ‘ Troubles ? this was a real Front Line 
Canteen — with. the front line only a few yards 
away: probably the most front of Front Line 
Canteens there has ever been. It became the 
datly Rest Centre for troops in battle, who would 
stumble in, lay their tommy-guns and rifles on 
the floor, have a quick ‘Cup Of?’ and return to 
the fray. And when the rations became low, it 
was dough-nuts and cakes for lighters only. 

As one of the few places where there was light, 
when the perimeter lad drawn right in, it was 
the assembly place тог all and sundry to come 
and gossip over the day's events. It was a great 


morale raiser in 1l days, and the little band 
of workers who kept the place going with such 
cheerfulness and «efficiency can congratulate 


themselves on a very substantial contribution to 
the success of which onr efforts were finally 
crowned.” 


THE FOUR POINTS 


because it will help him to power, or to get some 
pleasure, save only a true friend; him we love 
for love's sake and for our trust in him, though 
we can hope for no other return from him.’ 

The second is the rule of one good deed a day, 
attributed by Alfred to "Titus, and, wherever 
Alfred found it, we may claim that he made the 
principle his own by inserting it in the Old En- 
glish Chronicle as well as in his Orosius. ‘ Titus 
was of so good a disposition that he said he lost 
a day on which he did not do any good.’ 

The third is the doctrine that good work can- 
not fail. ‘Perhaps thou will sav the good at 
times begin what they cannot bring to an issue; 
but I say they always accomplish it, "Though 
they may not be able to bring to pass the deed, 
yet they have the full purpose; and the unwaver- 
ing purpose is to be accounted an act perforined, 
for it never fails of its reward, here or in the 
next world.’ ' Thou oughtest not to despair be- 
cause thou canst not come at once to that which 
thou desirest for thyself.’ 

The fourth is the sum of all, and is rightly 
hackneyed, since it is the epitome of Alfred. 
' Without wisdom no faculty can be fully brought 
out, for whatsoever is done unwisely can never 
be accounted as skill. To be brief, I may say 
that it has ever been my desire to live worthily 
while I was alive and after my death to leave to 
them that should come after me my memory in 
good works.’ " 
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